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South Carolina where the negroes seemed to be the
only kind of laborers for the rice-fields, and in those
regions where they harvested the cotton, the whites
insisted that slavery should be maintained. The
contest seemed likely to be very fierce between the
disputants, and then, with true Anglo-Saxon instinct,
they sought for a compromise. The South had re-
garded slaves as chattels. The compromise brought
forward by Madison consisted in agreeing that five
slaves should count in population as three. By this
curious device a negro was equivalent to three fifths
of a white man. Such a compromise was, of course,
illogical, leaving the question whether negroes were
chattels or human beings with even a theoretical
civil character undecided. But many of the mem-
bers, who saw the illogic quite plainly, voted for it,
being dazzled if not seduced by the thought that it
was a compromise which would stave off an irrecon-
cilable conflict at least for the present; so Washing-
ton, who wished the abolition of slavery, voted for
the compromise along with Charles Cotesworth
Pinckney, the South Carolinian who regarded slav-
ery as higher than any of the Ten Commandments.
The second compromise referred to the slave
trade, which was particularly defended by South
Carolina and Georgia. The raising of rice and in-
digo in those States caused an increasing death-rate
